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The Thankful Heart 


If human hearts know shame, 
Ah, then truly it must be 
That this one blushes crimson. 













To consider how these misered fists 
Seize Heaven’s every gift 
As though it were deserved... 












To think how this vain self, 
In all its utter thanklessness, 
Takes Life and Love 

As its due heritage... 
Makes unproved claim 

To Sight and Sound 















And Touch and Taste “Praying Hands" 
And all of Life’s endowments... Albrecht Diirer 
471-1528) 







To reflect how this ungrateful mind 
Dares trifle even its mean talents into dust... 
Dares squander even one small skill, 

And play the profligate with Time... 
















To know this petty creature that I am 
Dares taking Beauty for its own, 
Makes property of all the stars, 

The sun, the earth, the very universe, 
Deems Art its rightful slave 

And Poetry its handmaid... 


To know with what effrontery it deigns 
To pilfer particles of Wisdom’s fund 
And make them playthings... 

Make keys of friendships, coin of Truth, 
And mold of Faith a luckpiece... 


To ponder this... 

To ponder this, and recognize too well 
One’s proud and selfish image there, 
Reflected so in gross ingratitude... 


Ah, then it is this heart must blush 
And beat its tardy thanks— 
~Its sincere and humble thanks... 





For this beggar’s bag of blessings! oe 





JOHN DEERE 


Copyright * Jobn Deere + Moline + Illinois MOLINE » ILLINOI Ss 
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How LINK-BELT’S broad chain selection 


aids the designer, improves the design 


STANDARD- 
PITCH 
PRECISION 
STEEL 
ROLLER 


EX?ERT ENGINEERING—Link-Belt main- 


tains an engineering staff of unsurpassed 
experience in the application of chain. 


rh es 


ACCURATE MANUFACTURE — Modern, 
specialized machines give economies of 
large-scale mass production, yet main- 


tain high accuracy. 


A COMPLETE LINE assures correct selec- 


tion for each job. This Case No. 135 


manure spreader uses Link-Belt steel 
detachable chains on apron conveyor. 








400 CLASS 
AND 

SPECIAL 

PINTLE 














Link-Belt has chains, chain attachments and 


sprockets to match every need...all built to 
the highest farm machine standards 


For drives and conveyors on 
hard-working farm equipment, 
nothing matches the efficiency of 
chain. It has the strength and 
stamina to easily withstand heavy 
loads, to take dust and all kinds 
of weather in stride. And chain 
performs positively . . . without 
slip, with minimum wear. 

The completeness of Link- 
Belt’s line of chains and chain 
attachments make it possible for 
designers of farm machinery to 
get the one chain that’s best for 
each application. Horsepower, 


loading, speed, impact—every 
requirement can be met to en- 
able the machine to maintain 
rated performance and efficiency. 

Since 1875, Link-Belt has 
worked with America’s agricul- 
tural engineers to increase the 
efficiency of farm machinery. 
Today, over 300 farm machine 
manufacturers rely on Link-Belt 
for chain. They know that Link- 
Belt’s unmatched facilities, serv- 
ices and experience are their 
best possible assurance of quality 
products . . . properly applied. 





CHAINS AND SPROCKETS 


LINK-BELT COMPANY: Executive Offices, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1. 
To Serve Industry -There Are Link-Belt Plants, Sales Offices and 
Stock Carrying Distributors in All Principal Cities. Export Office, 
New York 7; Australia, Marrickville (Sydney); Brazil, Sao Paulo; 
Canada, Scarboro (Toronto 13); South Africa, Springs. Represen- 

tatives Throughout the World. 15,255 






Sterling Silver 
Cornell 


Souvenir 
Coffee Spoon 


$3.30 Tax Incl. 
Vis Aids 


PATTEN’S JEWELERS 


306 E. State St. 
Ithaca, N.Y. Tel. 4-1562 
Mail and Phone Orders Filled 





“I’ve got a whole stable full of the best darn bulls 
you’ve ever seen. And the best part is I don’t have 
any of the expense, danger or trouble of keeping 
bulls. How? I belong to NYABC.” 


NEW YORK 
ARTIFICIAL BREEDERS’ 
COOPERATIVE, INC. 


Judd Falls Road 


Cw 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Goal: “A COW A MINUTE’’—527,040 cows to be bred this 
fiscal year to NYABC sires in New York State and Western 
Vermont. 
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Editorial 


Disgruntled Dairyman 


po A NEW slant on the maneuvering of powers in 
New York State agriculture, we recommend adding 
The Defender to your reading list of farm publica- 
tions. The Defender is the voice of the Dairy Farmers 
of America, a group of disgruntled upstate dairy 
farmers. The DFA recently became formally linked 
with the National Farmers’ Union. 

The targets of The Defender’s wrath are, in order 
of unpopularity with DFA: Ezra T. Benson, Dairy- 
man’s League, other milk: processors and handlers, 
Farm Bureau, Don J. Wickham (NYS Commissioner 
of Agriculture and Markets) and Cornell agricultural 
economists. 

The Defender is always amusing and often in- 
formative. When reading most publications, one must 
remember that in spite of the information, there is 
usually some underlying propaganda. When reading 
The Defender, remember that in spite of the propa- 
ganda, there is usually some underlying information. 
The smattering of facts that The Defender does pub- 
lish are usually the type that the major power blocs in 
NYS agriculture would rather have toned down or 
suppressed completely. 

In contrast to the insipid writing of many agri- 
cultural publications, The Defender is colorful, if some- 
what misguided. For example, in a brief article en- 
titled “Traitor Yankus” The Defender’s editors were 
positively frothing at the mouth. Yankus, a Michigan 
chicken farmer irritated by government controls, de- 
cided to move to Australia. Here are the opening and 
concluding paragraphs: 

“Traitor, convict, anarchist. These are harsh, 
unpleasant words, but each is a true description of 
Stanley Yankus, former Dowagiac, Michigan, 
chicken farmer.” 

and 

“When Yankus finally gets to Australia, it 
will be very ‘good riddance.’ Yankus fails to 
understand that we have a government of law, 
rather than men. Yankus doesn’t understand the 
difference between democracy and anarchy.” 
Mann Library has The Defender. Read it—it will 

give you a new perspective on your agricultural think- 
ing. 
S.A.B. 


HIS MONTH’S COVER was drawn by Ron 

Andrews, ’62. Ron has illustrated for conservation 
magazines and has done the drawings for one book. 
At present, he is doing sketches for a popular book on 
botany. 
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General Reading and 


Reference Books 


Triangle Book Shop 


Inc. 
412 College Ave. 


The First Store in Collegetown 





gracious dining 
over the 


lake 


CATERING TO 


PARTIES AND BANQUETS 


Taughannock Farms Inn 


Taughannock State Park 
Ithaca 40010 


Where the discrete meet 


Winter is 
Icumen in 


by Zilch 


HALOM kiddies, winter is icumen in. Time to 

break out the woolies and that fifth your dad gave 
you at your grammar school graduation. Winter, you 
will recall, is the time of sleighrides, gay skiing trips, 
warm firesides, pretty girls with rosy cheeks, bitter 
howling winds, homeless widows, wrecked houses and 
starving orphan waifs. Yes, winter brings reminders of 
many happy days. “But wait,” you say, “this is only 
November—just the late fall season.” Aha, I say, 
quick as a python’s tongue, you my son have not spent 
as many winters in Ithaca as the venerable Zilch. 
Winter in Ithaca is like a cougar. It waits until one 
bright fall day when you are reveling in the unexpected 
sunshine, then it leaps out, smiting you on the brow 
with snow and ice. Ithaca is never heard from again. 
Never, that is, until the first glorious spring day when 
the gamblers return from Capistrano. 

Zilch was sitting at the Ho-Nun-De-Kah barbecue 
last month when the master of ceremonies began to 
address the gathered throng in a rich Southern accent. 
Thinking that the speaker was Orvil Faubus, Zilch, to 
Zilch’s everlasting chagrin, jumped to his feet and 
began to sing “Dixie.” Fortunately, one of Zilch’s 
companions quickly felled him with a blow at the base 
of the skull. The speaker, it turned out, was Arkansas’ 
Larry Littlefield. 

Ag-Hec Day, November 7, gets the Zilch seal of 
approval. It looks to be one of the gala events of the 
season. A round and square dance, “Pumpkin Prom- 
enade,” will swing from 8 to 1. The biggest gluttons 
from the upper campus clubs will be entered in a pie 
eating contest. (Zilch knows of at least three clubs 
which have been starving their entrants for weeks in 
anticipation of the contest.) For the youngsters in 
the crowd there will be the crowning of the Ag-Hec 
Queen. Be merry! Be gay! Attend Ag-Hec Day. 

Zilch notes with sadistic glee that Countryman 
editors, among others are distraught! The reason for 


for that special meal 


dine at 


THE COLLEGE SPA 


216 East State Street 


FINE FOOD 
MODERATE PRICES 


Your Host: “Pete” Atsedes 


this happy state of affairs is that some one donated 
loads of parking meters to place on Eddy Street for 
the use of Collegetown residents. Happy days are 
here again. Italian lesson for today: Parccheggio da 
pettina (or something like that) means diagonal park- 
ing. Zilch came across this rare usage in the fifth 
canto of the Inferno. 


For all you continental people who need wine 
and cheese with your meal, Zilch has an easy, sure- 
fire, creative suggestion . . . do-it-yourself. If you de- 
sire a concoction to rival Liebfraumilch and Mogen 
David, just buy yourself a couple of bushels of grapes. 
They’re cheap. If you have a sheet that must be dyed 
a divine shade of purple, you’re set. Call up all your 
friends, tell them to wash their feet and come over. 
Toenail dirt just might halt the process of fermenta- 
tion. Attempt to get as many people in the bathtub 
as is inhumanly possible . . . this could became a 
bigger fad than telephone booth stuffing. The local 
record is 11, held at 406 Stewart Avenue, October 3, 
1959. Your bathtub and everybody’s feet will now 
be a spectacular shade of purple. After three days 
feet should return to normal. As for the bathtub . . . 
well, what’s wrong with a purple bathtub anyway? 
Add sugar, a little water and some yeast to the mess, 
sit and wait until it bubbles spastically. In a few 
years the product will be ready to market. 

Zilch almost forgot about the cheese. Buy loads of 
milk and let curdle. Add to the curds some mold 
from your favorite cheese . . . Liederkranz is fine. 
Just let it sit in cheese cloth near a bottle of Air-Wick 
for a few weeks . . . and lo and behold . .. CHEESE! 


_ Zilch does not recommend that you serve these 
delicacies at your next apartment party, unless you’re 
an advocate of small, intimate classes. 


LITTLE MAN ON.CAMPUS 


| RESERVE | >. 


Z HOUR 
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"PROF SNARE 15 UP TO HIS OLD TRICKS —MAKING AN ASSIGNMENT 


AN PUTTING ONLY CWE REFERENCE BOOK ON RESERVE! 4 
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Turn Chef, College Man! 


After The Game, Before The Show 


_ are we going to serve 


those kids after the game on 
Saturday?” one Cornellian mused 
to his roomate late one Thursday 
night. “I’m sick of beer and pret- 
zels.” 

“What else is there?” his room- 
mate snapped back from the depths 
of a physics problem. 

This dilemma has an easy solu- 
tion. All it takes is a little imagin- 
ation, lots of elbow grease, and a 
spirit of adventure. 

Cheese presents a wonderful be- 
ginning. But what kind of cheese? 
There must be a million types. 

Cream cheese makes a base for a 
wealth of dips to slosh crackers, 
pretzels, or potato chips in. Mix 
it with horseradish, anchovy paste, 
onion soup, or other kinds of cheese. 
A simple spread is: 

Cream Cheese and 
Horseradish Spread 


3-oz. package cream cheese 
2 tablespoons horseradish 

Put the cream cheese into a bowl 
and let it stand until it is soft 
(about fifteen minutes). Mix the 
horseradish into the cream cheese 
and keep mixing until you have 
made a smooth paste. Spread this 
on crackers or potato chips or put 
it out in a bowl and let your guests 
do their own dipping. 

Substitute a package of dried 
onion soup, a tube of anchovy paste, 
or a package of blue cheese for the 
horseradish for variety, or use % 
pint of sour cream in place of the 
cream cheese. 

If you are feeling fancy add a 
splash or two of Rhine Wine to the 
blue cheese spread while you are 

_mixing it. Serve the wine with the 
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Whip Up These Cocktail Tidbits 


by Carole J. Wedner ’61 





The Taylor 





Easy to make cheese spreads are sure to brighten up any party. 


dip, Ritz Crackers, Wheat Thins, 
and potato chips. Mmm! 

Sharp cheddar cheese adds a 
tangy compliment to dry wine. 
Grated and mixed with wine this 
cheese makes a delectable spread. 
This one has to be made the day 
before. 

Cheddar-Sherry Spread 

1 pound sharp cheddar cheese 

1 tablespoon butter or margarine 

1 teaspoon sugar 

1 teaspoon salt 

Y, cup dry sherry 

Grate the cheese or cut it up in 
very small pieces. Combine first 
four ingredients. Blend them using 
a fork. Add the wine slowly, con- 
tinuing to blend. Cover the mixture 
and let it “ripen” in the refriger- 
ator for at least 24 hours. Take it 
out about 30 minutes before you 
want to use it as a spread for Tri- 
angle Thins, rye crackers, or Mel- 


ba Toast Rounds, 


To measure for the ingredients 
of these tasty tidbits you needn’t 


be a chemist. An approximate 
measurement will do. Remember 
you can always add, but once 


you’ve put something in you are 
stuck. 

Beer can be simply and delicious- 
ly complimented too. Get a half 
pound of butter and let it soften. 
Mix it well with a few sprinkles 
of either garlic salt or powder. The 
powder is stronger than the salt. 
Spread it on thick slices of Italian 
bread and slip it under the broiler 
for a second. Or let your guests 
spread it on the bread and eat it 
cold. 

Even those pretzels can have a 
new flavor. Put out big dishes of 
hot mustard to be spread on thick 
beer pretzels. 

A bowl, a spoon, and a little 
luck and there you have exciting 
after game snacks. 





















































Some of NYABC’s “husbands” 


excercising on the “merry-go-round.” 


NYABC — Breeding By Mail 


In 15 Years, NYABC, (sending semen by mail), Increased Its 


Breeding Toll from 3,500 Cows To the Goal of “A Cow A 
Minute”—527,040 Cows in 1959-60. 


NE HUNDRED and fifty-two 

husbands with 480,326 wives! 
That’s not polygamy, that is NY- 
ABC. 

New York Artificial Breeders 
Cooperative (NYABC), located 
about a half mile east of the Cor- 
nell Campus on the Judd Falls 
Road, used 152 bulls in 1958-59. 
These bulls were artificially bred 
(or wed) to almost 500,000 
cows. But these figures represent 
only the most recent phase of the 
NYABC epic. The beginning was 
not so impressive. 

Bion Carpenter, Director of In- 
formation at NYABC, said the 
original concept for NYABC came 
from a research project at the New 
York State College of Agriculture 
in the late 1930's. 


At that time several farmers in 
and around Tompkins County were 
working with artificial breeding of 
dairy cattle. The project was under 
the direction of Professor Stanley 
J. Brownell who is referred to as 
“The father of dairy cow artificial 
breeding in New York State.” 

As a result of the success of the 
initial project, other artificial breed- 
ing associations came into being. 
Competition for good breeding bulls 
existed between the breeders. Nat- 
urally, they all couldn’t get the best 
bulls. 

Many of these breeders were af- 
filiated in a cooperative in the early 
spring of 1940 by the organization 
of NYABC. Under this cooperative 
system they could all benefit from 


the best bulls. 


by Edward L. Razinsky ’6l1 


Syracuse was the first home for 
NYABC. Mr. Carpenter explained 
that they moved there because 
transportation was good but later 
moved to the present location in 
Ithaca. Because they were work- 
ing closely with the College of 
Agriculture and the Veterinary Col- 
lege, Ithaca was more convenient. 

NYABC has shown amazing 
growth and progress in its fifteen 
years in Ithaca. On the main 
site on Judd Falls Road is the 
administration building and three 
barns. Here, most of the semen 
extracting, testing, shipping, and 
general management is carried out. 

The West Hill Farm, supplemen- 
tary to the main headquarters, has 
250 acres on which most of the 
roughage for the bulls is raised. On 
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this farm, the four barns house 
calves until service age (about one 
year.) 

Central headquarters of NYABC 
is only a part of the whole. The 
other part is made up of the 217 
technician units and the almost 
fifty thousand members. 


Technician units are smaller 
branches of NYABC located in 
counties throughout New York 


State and Western Vermont. They 
are placed according to cattle pop- 
ulation and use of the service. The 
trained technicians in these units 
do the inseminating and _ general 
field work. 

Members of NYABC, as well as 
the dairy industry in New York 
State generally, said Mr. Carpenter, 
have benefited from NYABC serv- 


ice. 


Through its cooperative structure 
NYABC members are able to breed 
their cows to high quality bulls 
which they couldn’t ordinarily af- 
ford. This has significantly improv- 
ed the general quality level of dairy 
herds in the state as well as in- 
creasing total income. 

Improved production of NYABC 
sired cows, reported Mr. Carpenter, 
has resulted in an increase in in- 
come in excess of $5 million per 
year. 

Records are another part of NY- 
ABC operations. The Dairy Herd 
Improvement Association checks 
herd production averages from 
which a state average can be set. 
NYABC uses this information in at 
least two ways. 


DHIA records of NYABC-bred 
cows show the general results of the 
breeding program. 


“Bull in Waiting.” Also, breeding 
qualities of a specific bull may be 
checked. After a bull had been bred 
with 3,000 cows he is put “in wait- 
ing” for about four years. During 
this period the cows bred must, give 
birth and their daughters start giv- 
ing milk. The production records of 
the daughters are then checked 
against state average. 


If the comparison is not favor- 
‘able, their sire is scratched off the 
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NYABC list of eligible males. If 
the bull is retained he is termed 
“AB Proved.” 

Service from only Holstein and 
Guernsey bulls was available to the 
early NYABC member. Now, serv- 
ice has expanded to Jersey, Ayr- 
shire, Brown Swiss, and Angus. In 
addition to this, semen is purchased 
from non-NYABC bulls of many 
breeds. 

Antibiotics are mixed with the 
semen before it is sent to the tech- 
nician. This prevents disease from 
passing from the bull to the cow as 
might happen in natural breeding. 

During their years of operation 
NYABC has had many fine bulls. 
Notable among these was an indi- 
vidual with the title: Sir Bess Orms- 
by Fobes Dean, or just plain 
“Dean” to those who knew him 
well. 

Dean, during his six year term 
in the NYABC bull pen bred 30,000 
cows. At the recommended breeding 
rate of 30 cows a year for a bull in 
natural service, it would take 1,000 
years to equal Dean’s record! 





ters of Dean. 

Dean was bred to his last eow 
i 1951. Had Dean lived two years 
later his semen might still be used 
today. It was at this time that froz- 
en semen was first used in the field. 
Through this process, semen collect- 
ed from a bull may be stored for 
long periods of time to be used at 
a later date. 

New York cow population is still 
influenced by Dean, however, 
through his many sons, grandsons, 
and daughters. 

Goal: A cow a minute. In their 
first year, NYABC bred 3,500 cows. 
After ten years this number had in- 
creased almost seven times. The 
goal for 1959-60? It can be seen in 
NYABC advertising copy. “A cow a 
minute” is the claim. 

There are 527,040 minutes in a 
leap year. NYABC wants to breed 
one cow for every one of these 
minutes. 


Is this progress? As a comparison, 
in their first year of operation NY- 
ABC bred one cow for every two 
and one half hours! 





NYABC 


Sir Bess Ormsby Fobes Dean, or just plain “Dean” to those who knew him well. 


The remarkable part of all of 
Dean’s breeding was the resulting 
production records. 

Dean daughters averaged 12,345 
pounds of milk per year. The state 
average of all DHIA cows is 11,210 
pounds. 

Cows sired by Dean are such 
prized possessions that many dairy- 
men make collections of the daugh- 


NYABC now breeds 40 percent 
of the milk cows in the state, re- 
ported Mr. Carpenter. And the 
future? Mr. Carpenter expressed 
the hope that within not too many 
years, nine out of ten dairy barns 
in New York State will bear the 
green and yellow emblem of the 
New York Artificial Breeders Co- 


operative, 





































































































































































































































































VERY summer, thousands of 

out-of-state laborers flock into 
New York State to harvest its 
crops. This summer, they numbered 
about 35,000. Although this labor 
force is essential to state agriculture 
it poses numerous problems to the 
farmers, local residents, and the 
laborers themselves. 

There are three main streams of 
labor migration in the United 
States. One group of Mexican- 
Americans comes to harvest cot- 
ton, citrus fruit and vegetable crops 
in Arizona and California. The 
second, largely residents of Texas, 
move up through the Northwest 
into Minnesota, Indiana, Michigan 
and Wisconsin. 

The third large group of migrants, 
the one which pours into New York 
State, comes from the deep South. 
Many are residents of Alabama, 
Georgia and South Carolina. 

They harvest winter crops in 
Florida, move up for the peach har- 
vest in Georgia, harvest straw- 
berries and other vegetables in 
Delaware, Virginia and Maryland. 
They follow the season up to New 
York and move down again to har- 
vest crops in these southern areas 
untouched by frost. 

The Northeastern stream of mi- 
grant laborers is largely Negro. All 
the laborers come from economic- 
ally disadvantaged groups in soci- 
ety. Most regard migrant labor as 
a stepping stone to unskilled or 
semi-skilled industrial work. Al- 
though the migfants are generally 
under 35 years of age, many people 
over 60 work, because they are un- 
able to get adequate social security 
benefits. 

Migrant labor began to be a 
noticeable economic force during 
the depression era. Although it 
would be a mistake to over-genera- 
lize about the emergence of the mi- 
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What’s Behind 


grant labor force, one can attribute 
to mechanization the chief impetus 
for migrant labor. The switch to 
machine labor in the South reduced 
the need for permanent agricultural 
workers, and drove the sharecrop- 
pers from their homes. This pro- 
vided a mobile labor supply. In- 
creased specialization in the North, 
meant that New York farmers had 
to search outside their localities for 
a large enough labor force. 

Originally, migrant laborers came 
largely from the cities within the 
state, to supplement the local pop- 
ulation. These laborers were often 
of immigrant groups. As they be- 
came assimilated, they moved on 
to more lucrative positions. 

The migrant labor pattern is 
totally dependent upon an unskill- 
ed, underprivileged social group, 
which is willing to subject itself to 
the whims of weather, insects and 
unstable markets. 

As the southern Negro becomes 
more prosperous, it is probable that 
the migrant labor force will become 
largely Puerto Rican. Eventually, 
if the United States immigration 
policy remains as strict as it is, this 
labor source will dry up. 


That this process occurs with 
great rapidity is evidenced by the 
fact that about half of the migrant 
labor stream is new each year. At 
the same time as the labor source is 
diminishing the mechanization of 
harvesting is increasing. A snap 
bean harvester has made it neces- 
sary to eliminate migrants to a large 
extent on farms where the machine 


is used. 

Forty counties in New York State 
employ migrant laborers on a large 
scale. In Suffolk County they are 
needed to harvest the potato and 
cauliflower crops. Another area 


heavily dependent on migrant labor 
is the Hudson Valley area. Here 


they are used to pick fruit and 
vegetables. They are also used for 
the same purpose in Central and 
Western New York, particularly 
Madison, Oneida, Chenango, Erie, 
and Wayne Counties. In Tompkins 
and Cayuga counties, there are 
several isolated camps. 

The migrants reach these areas 
either travelling alone, or under the 
auspices of a crew leader. The crew 
leader has usually had experience 
as a laborer himself. Very often he 
assumes the responsibility for a 
small group of family and friends. 
In other instances he is a legal 
contractor. He arranges for the 
transportation of a group of laborers 
and is paid by the farmer on a 
piece-work basis. He, in turn, pays 
the laborers. Often, the laborers are 
merely a surplus from adjoining 
states. 

In 1957, the workers averaged 
158 days of work for an annual wage 
of $1091. The contractor, in a good 
year may make a substantial profit, 
however, his job involves great fi- 
nancial risk. In a bad season, he 
may transport large numbers of 
workers only to find that a sudden 
frost, dry weather, or a drop in 
market price has greatly decreased 
the need for migrants. The migrant 
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is obliged to spend long periods 
of time in unemployment getting 
about from place to place and wait- 
ing to be placed on a job. 

The migrants are placed in 
camps, some of which are of excel- 
lent caliber, but others of which 
have inadequate medical and san- 
itary facilities, .and makeshift 
homes. There have been a number 
of disasterous fires in farm labor 
camps. Many of these were caused 
by portable kerosene stoves. The 
camps are run by individual farm- 
ers or a group or corporation of 
growers. The farmer, therefore is 
responsible for the management of 
the camp. Where he is attentive, 
the camp can be an efficient and 
worthwhile social institution. Neg- 
lect in caring for these camps not 
only lowers the laborers’ living 
standards but increases tension be- 
tween the laborers and the perman- 
ent residents of the community. 

New York State has passed laws 
insuring at least minimum protec- 
tion to the laborers in camps. The 
State Health Department inspects 
and issues permits for farm-labor 
camps. It may also close, by injunc- 
tion, any camp with substandard 
living conditions. The Health De- 
partment also provides, free of 
charge tuberculosis and venereal 
disease treatment, child health clin- 
ics, nursing services, and education- 
al services. 

The State laws of 1950 provided 
Child Care Centers for children up 
to 14 years of age where there are 
more than 15 children and _ the 
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growers are willing to pay 15% of 
the total cost. The migrants have 
benefited from this program. 

The State Police inspect each 
farm labor camp at least once every 
two weeks. They enforce state laws, 
including those pertaining to trans- 
portation of migrants. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission also 
regulates the interstate transpor- 
tation of migrants. 


Migrant labor in New York State 
poses serious social problems in the 
communities where it is used. Mi- 
grant worker’s children swell com- 
munity schools in the late spring 
and early fall. According to State 
law, children between the ages of 
seven and 16 are required to attend 





Meal time in the huge King Ferry, N.Y. Camp. 
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schools whether permanent resi- 
dents or not. They also lay a heavy 
burden on the community public 
health facilities. 

Although there is a group of pro- 
— migrants, e.g. celery pack- 

s, who are highly skilled, the 
an migrant is of a different 
social stratum than the permanent 
resident. Their wages are far low- 
er than the norm. They often have 
no social moorings. The laborers 
do not belong to groups for social 
improvement such as the N.A.A.- 
C.P. Because of their nomadic exist- 
ence, they have no community ties. 


As long as the migrant worker 
is necessary to the agricultural 
economy of the state, it will be 
essential for the communities in- 
volved to understand the migrant’s 
problems. The migrant’s conditions 
must be mitigated as much as pos- 
sible, but it is equally important 
to remember that the migrant 
worker is an integral part of the 
state economy. 
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| With Built-In 
Maid Service 


by Jack E, Hope ’6! 
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These three-quarter length hooded parkas are 
perfect for hunting. Whether you are just “fool- 
ing around” or on one of those long winter field 
trips, they keep you warm. Made with a zip-out 
lining, they are both rugged and practical. Only 
surplus could give you such a value for so little 
cost. 
ONLY $12.00 


GUN & TACKLE CENTER 


504 W. State St. 








DON STREETER’S 


TEXACO 
SERVICE STATION 





Vis Aids 
Steak on the way to the slaughter house. 


HE TASK of “putting meat on the table” for 

America’s millions has become an increasingly 
complicated business due to changing economic con- 
ditions, consumer preferences, and revolutionary de- 
velopments in the raising and marketing of livestock. 

The meat packing industry consistently ranks 
third or fourth in the nation in dollar volume of sales. 
But, it operates on an amazingly low percentage of 
profit, less than one cent on the sales dollar! 

Meat packers depend on a tremendous output to 
make a profit. With the vast amounts of machinery 
and armies of labor that the meat industry requires, 
any interruption of production such as a labor-man- 
agement dispute could easily prove disastrous. To in- 
sure a continuous flow of meat, packers must employ 
both livestock buyers and meat salesmen. Because 
meat is highly perishable, buyers and salesmen must 
| time their purchases and sales with the greatest 
accuracy. 

The skyrocketing standard of living in this 
country has enabled families to purchase more expen- 
sive and more fully processed cuts of meat. In the last 
10 years, there has been a notable decline in the “cut 












“KEEPS YOUR CAR 
ON THE ROAD” 


529 W. Seneca St. 
Ithaca 8892 
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to order” type of meat purchase and a corresponding 
increase in the pre-packaged, ready-to-eat cuts at the 
retail level. Many meat packers are now in the process 
of altering their operations so that nearly all meat 
products can be entirely processed and packaged in 
the slaughtering plant, rather than shipping carcasses 
to chain and retail stores as is the practice today. 
More meat is going into “packaged meals” at the 
retail counters, as food distributers attempt to meet 
the public’s demand for time saving devices. 

Age and other characteristics of the population 
have a definite bearing upon consumption of meats. 
Recently, certain heart ailments have been linked with 
diets high in animal fats. This has been a factor in 
the falling per capita consumption of pork. 

The desire of modern Americans to controi their 
weights has further served to lessen the popularity 
of fat cuts of all types of meat to such a point that 
a revision of the meat grading system (which is based 
in large part upon marbling or fatness) seems immin- 
ent. The increasing average age of our population indi- 
cates a swing to more easily digestible meats such as 
lamb. 

Another major change in the meat industry is 
the gradual but definite decentralization of both the 
livestock and the meat packing businesses. Irrigation 
of arid lands, conversion of farming operations from 
crops and grains to the raising of animals, and utiliza- 
tion of new types of animal feeds have stimulated 
cattle raising in areas which previously supported 
few animals. The most spectacular increase in cattle 
production is on the old cotton lands of the South. 
Packers are decentralizing too. Increasing use of re- 
frigerated trucks for meat shipment has caused in- 
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CO-OP SHOPPING CENTER 


The best food in town for the most reasonable prices 


428 W. State St. 


terior packers to spring up near the new areas of live- 
stock production. 

Of what significance is all this to the consumer? 
Just this, these changes represent the efforts of meat 
packers and retailers to keep the prices which con- 





Vis Aids 


Consumers want more service per pound. 


sumers pay for their foods at a “reasonable” level, and 
to satisfy the tastes and demands of a changing 
market. The alterations represent the most economical 
means of serving the American public. This is accom- 
plished by adding services to a raw good. It’s a safe 
bet that the changes that are made in meat market- 
ing techniques do not just “happen,” but are care- 
fully planned attempts to satisfy the appetite of 
America in the most efficient manner. 





Complete food store featuring over 3,000 non- 
food items. 





Save your sales slips. They mean money to you 
at the end of the year. 


601-619 W. Clinton St. 
Ithaca 2-2449 
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Hi-Speed Laundromat 
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Next to Leonardo’s 
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DAIRY BAR 


Take that study 
break at Al's 



















































































Always Fast Service 











Open from 7 a.m. to 12 p.m. 











321 College Ave. 
Ithaca 9691 

















Progressive Ideas In Plant Path. I 


ORTY years ago the late H. 
H. Whetzel introduced progres- 
sive teaching to Plant Pathology 1. 
Today, Whetzel’s experimental 
methods are still more forward look- 
ing than much college teaching. 

“This is the only course I’ve 
taken that has treated me like a 
man,” volunteered a student sitting 
in “plant path” lab one evening last 
spring. This remark is typical of the 
regard held for this unusual course. 

As the College catalogue blandly 
puts it, Plant Pathology 1 deals 
with “the nature, cause, and control 
of plant diseases.” But the cata- 
logue doesn’t mention that the style 
of teaching in Plant Pathology 1 
makes it unique among the courses 
on campus. 

The course is now taught by 
Professors C. W. Boothroyd and 
R. L. Millar, but remains much as 
the late H. H. Whetzel conceived 
it. 

Whetzel, Cornell’s first professor 
of plant pathology, wanted to im- 
prove the techniques of teaching 
college sciences. He assumed that 
every college student has the desire 
to learn and designed his courses to 
spark that desire. 

At the first lab session each stud- 
ent is given a list of plant diseases. 
He selects one for each week of 
the term. Each week the student 
has fresh and preserved specimens, 
slides, culture plates and photos 
available to him. 

From this point the investigation 


Rx for Sick Teaching 
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of the disease is solely the student’s 
responsibility. He can study it in 
any manner, at any time that he 
wishes. 


The laboratory doors are always 
open. Many students come in the 
evening when the lab is quiet. Often 
they accomplish as much in one 
hour as they would in two during 
the regular lab session. 


A student stumped on a tech- 
nique or a passage from the text 
can get help from the professor or 
his assistant. Whetzel once said, 
“The student can always see me 
regardless of what I am doing or 
with whom I may be in consulta- 
tion. . . no matter if my visitor be 
the President of the University or 
the Dean of the College.” 


Although Whetzel ignored con- 
vention and protocol, he had to bow 
to the powers on the subject of 
grades. Still, the grading system in 
Plant Pathology 1 is distinctly 
flavored by this man’s thinking. 

Fifty percent of the total grade 
is based on periodic oral confer- 
ences. When a student feels mastery 
over a particular disease he requests 
a conference at a date of his choice. 
At the conference he talks with an 
instructor. The instructor examines 
him on the history, nature, and 
control of the disease. 

These oral conferences have no 
time limit other than that needed 
to determine the student’s know- 
ledge. 
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Plant Path 


Students get personal instruction in Plant Path I. 


The conferences have a certain 
teaching value of their own. Many 
students leave these conferences 
realizing that they have got more 
from a half hour “on the carpet” 
than they could from three or four 
hours at their desks. 

If a student thinks he has done 
poorly in conference he simply asks 
to have his grade voided. He then 
covers the same subject with the 
same instructor at a later date. 

The remainder of the grade is 
based on a prelim (which is option- 
al), a term paper, and a final. 

Do you feel that what sounds 
good on paper doesn’t necessarily 
work out in practice? Look at some 
of the results of Whetzel’s “experi- 
ment.” 

Instituted in the early twenties, 
Whetzel’s teaching methods have 


guarantee. 


Beloved by Brides for Over 100 Years 


Other Diamond Rings 
from $50 - $1500 


Convenient Terms 


Artcarved 


DIAMOND RINGS 


GUARANTEED FOR 
PERMANENT VALUE 


Who else but Artcarved gives you this iron- 
clad, lifetime guarantee of diamond value? Any- 
time you wish, anywhere in the U.S.A., you can 
apply the FULL current retail price (less Tax) 
of your Artcarved diamond ring toward the 
purchase of a larger one — as stated in the 


continued to the present almost un- 
altered. 

Student comment is overwhelm- 
ingly favorable. Questionnaires fill- 
ed out at the end of the term drew 
these responses: “very well organ- 
ized,” “ ... factual, clear,” “best 
of its kind I have taken .. . this is 
the type of course a college should 
have.” 

Some refinements have been 
made, and probably will continue 
to be made. But the principle of 
the student’s freedom to investigate 
remains the watchword of the 
course. 
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for $165 per cwt. 





























Tommy Slaight of Dans- 
ville received $165 per cwt. 
for his blue ribbon, prize 
winning 4-H hog —a price 
far above that week’s out- 
side top of $14.25 per cwt. 
on the Chicago market. 












































TO James Conmey, for the 
Tobin Packing Company of 
Rochester. 


AT the 10th Annual Western 
New York Fat Stock Show & 
Sale. 


COOPERATIVELY SPONSORED 
BY ten agricultural groups, 
including Empire Livestock 
Marketing Cooperative. 



































































On September 25 at Empire’s 
Caledonia stockyards. 


This annual event—a show- 
case for the best in New York 
grown steers, hogs and lambs 
— is just one of the many 
ways in which the livestock 
industry of New York State 
is served by 
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Regular 
Weekly Livesteck Auctions 
At 
Bath, Bullville, Caledonia, 
Dryden, Gouverneur, Greene, 
Oneonta, Watertown and 
West Winfield. 
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Call 


Baker Lumber 
Ithaca 49927 


Building Supplies 


Lumber 




















505 Third St. 








D. Keith Kennedy. . 






A New Guide 


a” ADMINISTRATIVE organ- 
ization can do‘ one of two 
things. It can make a lot of rules 
and regulations or it can provide 
facilities and funds to aid individ- 
uals,” explains Dr. D. Keith Ken- 
nedy, the new associate director of 
research for the Colleges of Agri- 
culture and Home Economics. “We 
will try to avoid the rules and 
provide the help.” 


Professor Kennedy sees his job 
as that of a middleman, coordin- 
ating the research being done in 
the colleges. He administers funds— 
federal, state, and private—to var- 
ious researchers and attempts to 
“stimulate and foster cooperation 
among different departments doing 
related work.” 


The new director came to his job 
after ten years of teaching and re- 
search in the department of ag- 
ronomy. He finished his own pro- 
jects last summer and expects the 
graduate students working under 
him to be finished in another year 
or two. Most of his time now is 
devoted to the tremendous job of 
keeping 600 research projects in 
smooth running order. 

The job of research director is an 
evergrowing one, especially in the 
College of Agriculture. Presently, 
there are over $5,000,000 worth of 
research funds being spent in the 
College annually. This amount in- 


creases as state and federal insti- 
tutions and private foundations and 
industries invest more heavily in 


agricultural research. 


for Cornell Research 


by Jill ‘H. Beckoff ’61 





In addition to agricultural re- 
search, Director Kennedy will “help 
in every way possible” his counter- 
part in the College of Home Econ- 
omics, Assistant Director Catherine 
J. Personius. “Miss Personius,” he 
says, “will be mainly responsible 
for home economics research, but 
we will check with her and try to 
remain aware of the needs and pro- 
gress of the home economics 
school.” 


In his new job, Professor Ken- 
nedy replaces Dr. Charles E. Palm, 
who retired last summer to become 
dean of the College of Agriculture. 
Like Dr. Palm, he will be primarily 
a coordinator of the research pro- 
jects initiated by members of the 
faculty, farm and consumer groups, 
industrial leaders, or county agents. 


Dr. Kennedy finds that agricul- 
tural research projects cover a wide 
range of problems, both applied 
and basic. They range from probing 
in the dark, with little more than 
a hunch to go on to seeking answers 
to very specific questions. “The 
only thing we try to avoid,” accord- 
ing to Kennedy, “is routine testing 
projects. We want to establish basic 
principles.” 

In his own research, Dr. Kennedy 
exercised his predilection for coor- 
dination, pioneering in the develop- 
ment of cooperative forage research 
among the departments of agron- 
omy, animal husbandry, and plant 
breeding. For his research in this 


field he was awarded last year’s 
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New York Farmer’s Award for out- 
standing agricultural research. 

He also took part in pasture man- 
agement and silage research at the 
Ruarka Animal Research Station in 
New Zealand. At the time he was 
both a Fulbright Research Scholar 


and a Guggenheim Fellow. 


active in 
Boy Scout work and is a sometime 
photographer. He also has a wife 
and two teenage sons to keep him 
busy. 


Avocationally, he is 





Ext. Teaching 


D. KEITH KENNEDY 
“research middleman” 
Vancouver, Washington, is Di- 
rector Kennedy’s home town and 
Washington State University his 
first alma mater. He didn’t come to 
Cornell until he was a masters can- 
didate and earned both that and his 
doctorate here before joining the 
Washington State faculty in 1947. 
Two years later he returned to 
Ithaca to become a professor of 
agronomy. He has been here ever 

since. 
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No Need To Run 
Out of Gas On Those 


Late Dates 


SUNNYSIDE 
RESTAURANT 


(Unless you want to) 

SOUTHERN-FRIED 
CHICKEN 
STEAK 


SEAFOOD 


All Legal Beverages 


Corner Elmira Rd. & 
S. Meadow St. 


Parking no problem 


Tetter’s Mobil 
Service 


Open 24 Hours A Day 
211 W. State St. 








WILKINS CASTLE WILKINS 





Hour 
DRY CLEANING 
Service 
“Fills A Pressing Need” 
138 W. State 2-1622 


Laundry Services 


SENSATIONAL 
WEBCOR PORTABLE PHONOGRAPH 
$29.95 was $39.95 
NEW 1960 MODEL 


Plays all speeds—regular records or stereo. A special purchase 


enables us to offer a limited quantity of this model being sold 
throughout the country at $39.95 for only $29.95. Limited quantity 
— ideal for Christmas. 


LENTS. MUSIC STORE 


TERMS — SERVICE 
210-212 N. Tioga 










LOOKING FOR THE FINEST IN 
PRINT? 











Before that Trek 
To Cortland.... 
























Stop off at Bartholf Mobil to gas up the old 
jalopy. Not only will the friendly service please 


you, but the location is so convenient—just off 





campus on the Cortland road, where Dryden 


Road and a mess of others come together. 





You'll find it at — 


NORTON PRINTING CO. 


317 E. State St. 
Ithaca 4-1271 









Bartholf Service Station 





4-9053 






Maple Ave. 
“Printers of the Cornell Countryman” 


for a PIZZA 
that’s A Treat— 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Are Now On Display In Our 


GREETING CARD DEPARTMENT 


We have a fine assortment of boxed 


and individual cards. 


We urge you to order your imprinted 
cards post haste in order to assure de- 


livery by Christmas Vacation. 
Ky Y 
Go to JOE'S on Buffalo Street 


602 W. Buffalo St. Phone: 4-9039 F 





CORNELL CAMPUS STORE, INC. 
BARNES HALL 
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| A habit of reaching years ahead 


, that’s Allis-Chalmers research 


Putting the milestones in place along the road 
to better power has become a habit with Allis- 
Chalmers. s 

For the ’30’s the practice started with rubber 
tires. 

For the ’40’s .. . streamlining . . . outstanding 
power for weight . . . starter and lights standard. 

For the ’50’s . . . TRACTION BoosTER system 
. . . two-clutch power control . . . Power-Shift 
rear wheels and Power-CRATER engine. 

With the D-14 and D-17 Tractors, Allis- 


Chalmers introduced Roll-Shift front axle and 
Power Director or “Big Stick.” It provides on- 
the-go shifting and control of forward travel 
completely independent of live PTO. 

Now ... for the ’60’s . . . Allis-Chalmers re- 
search and engineering have developed the All- 
New line of D-Series Tractors. This dynamic 
new tractor family is now available in many 
styles tailored to meet the individual power 
needs of farmers and ranchers. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WIS, 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Traction Booster and Power-Crater are Allis-Chalmers trademarks, 





Library, 
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More zip...less slip... 


big lift! 


Powertul IH tractors have the sure-traction 
and big hydraulic “muscles” to 
load and haul record manure tonnage 


Slam an IH tractor and its brawny loader into hard-packed 
manure to cram the fork full when others can’t. Feel how 
big power, big wheels, and balanced weight give you sure- 
traction even in slippery lots. Smooth, peppy IH engines, 
that seem to “‘see’”’ the load coming, power you through tough 
spots where others slow or stall. 


“Live” hydraulic power keeps raising loader fork as you 
clutch or shift to shorten the loading cycle. This high-volume ~ 
hydraulic power gives McCormick® loaders tremendous break- 
away lift...helps you load big spreaders minutes faster. — 
You power-steer your way in and out of tight spots and across 
deep ruts with one-handed ease. And faster tractor speeds | 
and bigger-capacity McCormick spreaders help you spread 
tons more manure in a shorter day! 


qGom low sheds and tight corners easily with low-profile 

International® 240 Utility, and close-coupled McCormick No. 20 
loader. This rugged loader lifts 900 Ib... dumps fork clean at 
nearly 8-foot height. Tidy up quickly with handy rear blade. You 
control this blade precisely with Tel-A-Depth. 


Power-load a 95-bushel spreader in a hurry with this Haul more loads in a day with faster transport speeds. Torque 
International 340 Utility tractor and a McCormick No. 34 loader. Amplifier drive gives Farmall tractors two road speeds. You can 
Even in cramped and muddy lots, IH power steering, 2-way control start a heavy load like this 95-bushel McCormick No..31 spreader 
of bucket and boom, and optional Fast Reverser cut loading time in 5th-TA, and when the load is rolling, instantly step up to 162 mph 
way down to help you move tons more manure daily. without shifting gears. 


Power-away your loading and hauling jobs fast with 
IH tractors and McCormick equipment to gain extra 
field time worth hundreds of dollars. See your IH 
dealer for more facts, and a good deal! 
MATCH YOUR PAYMENTS 
TO YOUR INCOME 


See your 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


® dealer 


International Harvester Products pay for themselves in use—Farm Tractors and Equipment 
. - Twine .. . Industrial Tractors and Equipment . . . Motor Trucks . . . Construction Equipment— 


General Office, Chicago 1, IIlinois 





